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PLEevuRO-PNEUMONIA. 


It is disappointing to find that this disease has not 
yet been exterminated in England. We all thought 
itjwas. Only a fortnight since an outbreak was 
discovered in Essex and slaughter showed two or three 
cases of old encysted disease in the herd. A few 
days ago another outbreak was detected. This time 
in a London cowshed. It is quite possible we may 
now hear of more cases, and we shall have to lengthen 
the period over which it was thought possible for a 
case of encysted disease to endure. 


A Warranty For TUBERCULOSIS. 


We have more than once suggested that a ‘most 
potent and useful regulation against tuberculosis 
would be a clause in an Act of Parliament directing 
that the sale of cattle for ‘“‘ meat or milk” should 
carry with it an implied warranty that the animal 
was free from tuberculosis. This would effectually 
protect butchers and dairymen, and guard the human 
being against ingestion of diseased food. An extract 
we take from the North British Aqriculturist raises a 
hope that this is already the law of the land. Sheriff 
Hall at Kilmarnock has decided a case between a 
butcher and a farmer, in favour of the butcher on 
this very ground. He based his decision on the 
Sale of Goods Act which says (with a qualification 
which makes the sheriff's decision doubtful) That 
when a buyer makes known to the seller the particular 
purpose for which the goods are required there is an 
implied condition that the goods shall be reasonably 
fit for such purpose. We hope the decision will be 
upheld. 

SWINE-FEVER Detays. 


From The Kentish Express we reprint an account of a 
suspected outbreak of swine-fever at Sandwich. The 
police were called and immediately prevented the move- 
ment of the six or seven hundred pigs in the market. A 
telegram was sent to the Board at noon and others in the 
course of the afternoon. The owners anxiously awaited 
the result, but not until 8 p.m. was any answer received, 
and then a message arrived ordering the suspected pigs 
to be detained and the others to be removed to their homes 
under licence. Well may the local press complain that 
“ Much astonishment is expressed at the delay in obtain- 
ing any directions from the Board of Agriculture, in 
consequence of which nearly five hundred healthy animals 
were kept exposed to the danger of infection and their 
Owners subjected to great inconvenience and loss.” The 
only point insisted upon unanimously by the representa- 
tives of Local Authorities, who met Mr. Long in con- 
ference, was the necessity of preventing delay in dealing 
_— outbreaks of disease. The Board is impotent in the 
00g of swine-fever. Since 1893 over £100,000 per annum 

as been spent in unsuccessful action, and swine-fever 
now prevails more widely than when left to be dealt with 

y County Councils. ‘This costly failure requires in- 
vestigation by a Parliamentary Committee. 














MEAT INSPECTION. 





No claim is more strongly put forward by the 
British people than that we are a practical race. We 
do not allow ourselves to be misled (guided?) by 
logic. We rather scoff at the suitability of an instru- 
ment for a particular job. We like to see adapt- 
ability in the man. A practical veterinary surgeon 
is &@ man who unnerves a horse with a pair of 
scissors and a horse-shoe nail. In our domestic 


leconomy a poker is a useful instrument but the 


practical man can dispense with it and stir a fire 
with his boot or umbrella. In our official work too 
this practical turn of mind again comes in. If a 
Board of Agriculture requires an inspector of diseased 
cattle it appoints an old sailor. If a local authority 
desire a meat inspector it selects a gas-fitter. The 
exact suitability of a man for a paid office is but a 
small part of the necessary qualification. Local 
interests. relationship, the fact of having held a 
totally different office for 20 years, are all considera- 
tions bearing upon the selection. The one thing 
really necessary, when you get into office, is to show 
adaptability and your superiors will then feel bound 
to defend your appointment and assert that the 
work is well done. The Chinese have gone a step 
further than us in recognising the folly of making 
specialists. They submit their youth to a series of 
competitive examinations on the works of Confucius 
and the successful candidates are then appointed 
direct to offices in the Navy, Army, Civil Service, or 
Diplomatic Service. 

But we are digressing from the subject of meat 
inspection to which attention was drawn by Mr. 
Field, M.P., who requested a return to the House 
of Commons of ‘‘ the number of officials employed as 
meat inspectors; the date of their appointment ; 
their qualifications; and their vocation prior to 
appointment.” This return has been issued by Mr. 
Jesse Collings, M.P., and is interesting, if sadly 
suggestive. From it we gather that in towns where 


| public abbatoirs exist inspectors are employed who 


devote their whole time to meat inspection. Where 
there are large public meat markets the inspection is 
divided amongst butchers and policemen. Where 
only retail butchers shops exist, meat is not inspected 
at all, unless the officer who looks after the drains 
and dilapidated houses has his attention drawn to a 
more than ordinary putrid piece of meat. 

In London the various parishes and districts (42 
in number) appoint sanitary inspectors. These men 
nearly all hold as their qualification the Certificate 
of the Sanitary Institute. They are not specially 
appointed as 1aeat inspectors but they act in that 
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capacity under the Public Health Act, 1891. The 
majority of the appointments as shown in this 
return are dated 1890 or later, so that the previous 
vocation of the inspectors is distinctly instructive. 
The variety of these vocations is startling and seems 


_ to suggest either that the Certificate of the Sanitary |. 


Institute is not difficult to obtain or that the London 
inspectors are men of special intelligence. who have 
recognised the unfitness of their late calling and 
their special aptitude for the new one. 

There are 187 men in London whose duties in- 
clude the inspection of meat. Of these 87 were 
sanitary inspectors or inspectors of nuisances before 
appointment to their present office ; 28 were plumbers, 
17 builders, 10 carpenters, 3 bricklayers. These 
callings indicate that the prominent idea in the 





selection was something to do with houses and drains. 
For such purpose these callings ought to supply the | 
special training most useful. And here comes in! 
the ‘*‘ practical’? wisdom of our authorities. Meat 
sometimes wants inspection. Who should do it ?: 
Clearly it is not quite suitable work for the police, or 
for the inland revenue men. The nearest officer to 
the work is the man who looks after the drains, so 
make him inspect meat. 

What training the London meat inspectors may 
have had for their work we cannot say. The return 
tells us something of their experience in life, by 
telling us their previous vocation. The list includes 
cheesemongers, clerks, butchers, architects, police- 
men, soldiers, stationmasters, florists, publicans, 
road-foremen, compositors, gasfitters, chemists, stone- 
masons, plasterers, and one ticket inspector. There 
is also one medical man, but no veterinary surgeon. 

The City of London has 4 meat inspectors whose 
duties are confined to the large meat markets under 
its care. All were butchers and are probably quite 
fitted to detect the grosser states of decomposition, 
if not the more dangerous states of disease. 

Liverpool has 4 meat inspectors, who hold no other 
office. They also are butchers. 

Manchester has 3 meat inspectors, and the authori- 
ties have there apparently recognised the fact that 
diseased flesh is as dangerous for food as putrid 
flesh. They have therefore added to a market 
superintendent and a butcher, a veterinary surgeon. 
To readers of The Record it may be unnecessary to 
give reasons why a M.R.C.V.S. should be entrusted 
with the inspection of meat, but it may just be 
noticed that Manchester is the only town in England 
thai has yet reached this height of intelligence. ' Of 
course every large city in Europe has. for some | 
time entrusted the inspection of meat to instal | 
veterinarians—but then the foreigner is not practical, | 


we are, and we prefer a gasfitter. | 
| 








Birmingham has 2 meat inspectors—both butchers. 
The Midland capital is essentially practical, so it adds 


officers whose long experience as carpenters, tram 
conductors, school teachers and medical dispensers 
must be very useful in protecting the inhabitants 
from any dangers lurking in the supply of animal 
food. 

In Scotland, the returns of inspectors in four of 
the large towns suggest that common sense has been 
permitted to intrude itself in the selection. 

Edinburgh has 6 meat inspectors and no less than 
four of them are M.R.C.V.S. Probably this curious 
state of affairs may be traceable to the fact that the 
Corporation is trustee for a veterinary college. 

Glasgow trusts its citizens to the skill of 3 butchers 
and 10 policeman. 

Dundee has 6 inspectors, four of whom are police- 
man, one a butcher and one the market superintend- 
ent who may, for all we know, have been a milliner. 

Greenock has 2 meat inspectors—one a butcher 
and one a veterinary practitioner. Bravo Greenock ! 

Mr. Field, M.P., has done good service in pro- 
ducing this return. It is a reflection on the honesty 
of local authorities and a disgrace to the intelligence 
of the nation. Ignorance might have been pleaded. 
Now that the information is public everyone pro- 
fessing interest in the health of the people must 
bestir himself, if his professions are to be accepted as 
honest, to bring about a better system. 

The smug superiority of the Britisher who looks 
askance at Tammany, and turns up the white of his: 
eyes at Panama, might obtain an object lesson if he 
would look at home, where meat inspection is done 
by florists and gasfitters, and diseases of animals are: 
controlled by sailors and government clerks. 








, 


CASES AND ARTICLES. 


—_—_ 


NAVEL ILL 
By Grorce Upron, M.R.C.V.S. 





This season I have had several cases of this disease 
in lambs, and my object in writing is to prove that the 
sire and dam have much to do in producing this 
disease. Certain sires, and may be dams, get stock 
with abnormal umbilical vessels which more readily 
become affected than others, that is, a condition when 
the vessels do not plug nor the urachus close at the 
time of separation from the dam. Should they plug 
normally it seems almost impossible for septic in- 
fection to take place ; on the other hand if the vessels 
remain open organisms can readily gain entrance to 
various organs of the body. 

This season the rams put with my ewes were pul- 


chased of a gentleman in the neighbourhood, and be- 
| ing pedigree Oxfordshire Downs I thought they would 


to the duties of these two experts the inspection of | do well for crossing purpose; before using them he 
animals under the Diseases of Animals Act. The | told me he lost from this disease 15 lambs out of 190 
clinical signs of glanders in horses, cattle plague and | gired by them. The rams were put with the Down 
swine-fever are supposed by the Birmingham Corpora: | ewes last July, the ewes carried their lambs well up 
tion to be just as easily recognised as tubercular | ¢o time and commenced to lamb the 10th of Decem- 
infection of lymphatic glands in carcases used for 
human food. 

Portsmouth has its meat inspected by 7 


| ber, 11 out of 150 died of this disease. The same 
‘rams were put with Kent ewes in October, and up 
sanitary | date I have lost three with the same condition. These 
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cases seem to prove that the sire or sires were at 
fault. ‘The dams sometimes play an important part 
in the production of this disease. I know a mare 
that produced foals for three years which died from 


this, although put to different stallions. Dams that | 


have aborted will often produce young which die of 
this disease, particularly is this noticeable with cows. 
Ewes fed on a large quantity of roots do likewise. 

Foals mostly die of joint ill; calves with the disease 
frequently suck the navel ; lambs are seldom noticed 
until an hour or so before death. 

I have found treatment of no avail when the disease 
is established. Antiseptics are very good providing we 


can take the case at birth, even then care is required, | 


when excessive hemorrhage takes place. I have 
found it best to apply gentle traction to the cord by 

















AN OCCULT FOOT LAMENESS. 
By W. E. Lirr, M.R.C.V.S. 


The photographic negatives which I send you re- 
present the phalangeal bones of the off fore-leg of a 
thorough-bred horse named Osman, who was well- 
known as a hunt steeple-chaser of considerable merit 
in the Midland counties some 20 years ago. I may 
say that this horse was under my observation pretty 
regularly during the whole of his career, and up to 
the time of his death, from ruptured aorta, when 
eight years old. My attention was called to him asa 
yearling by his owner, who told me that he sometimes 
fancied the colt was lame. I went over to see him 
and found that he was unmistakably lame on the off 
fore-leg. Careful examination showed no heat or en- 
largement anywhere. I advised rest and the colt be- 
came pretty sound, though not quite so—in fact he 
hever did become quite sound, and sometimes he was 
very lame indeed. 


| means of the hands and allow the vessels to contract 
before tieing them ; if this is omitted a swelling takes 
place at the navel, or colic will occur as a result of dis- 
| tended abdomen. 

When making post-mortems on lambs I have been 
surprised at the short time in which abscesses occur 
in the liver, sometimes two or three days after birth, 
seldom have I seen them in the liver when the disease 
has located itself in the joints. 

When I introduced a post-mortem specimen to the 
students at the Royal Veterinary College, a student 
told me that some breeders would not use certain 
stallions because their colts died of this disease, and 
such has been my experience, although until now | 
thoroughly ignored the idea, or should have acted 
differently. 











Every imaginable sort of treatment was tried short 
of neurotomy, without avail. The curious part of 
the case was that there never was much heat or any 
apparent change of structure, nor was “ pointing ’”’ 
a very noticeable feature. The foot always remained 
a good looking one. As the horse won a good nun- 
ber of races he was of some value, and was seen by a 
good many members of the profession, who were by 
no means unanimous as to the cause of lameness. The 
favourite theory was that it was a sequence of “split 
pastern.”” A post-mortem examination showed that 
there was no fracture. There was no adherence of 
the tendon to the navicular bone nor any ulceration. 
The morbid changes consisted entirely of osseous de- 
posit as shown in the photographs. The under 
surface of the navicular bone was much enlarged and 
roughened by this bony deposit, which extended on to 
the os pedis causing complete anchylosis at each ex- 
tremity of the navicular. The lateral cartilages were 
healthy. The interesting points in connection with 
the case are the insidious early commencement of 
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osseous disease, its extensive development, and the | quality to a groan, or the pain in the foot imparted 
entire absence of any external manifestation, through} a groaning quality to a grunt. Perhaps I may 
its being confined entirely within the limits of the| mention that there was a slight misprint in my 
hoof. last letter. The sentence ‘As regards the ev- 

It should also be noted that the animal was able | piration effort in a cough, it is a violent convulsion, 
to undergo a severe course of training for some | in a grunt a sudden convulsion, but not necessarily 
years, and to gallop successfully over some of the | violent effort’’ should be, ‘‘ As regards the expiratory 


‘most trying courses in England. During the whole | effort, in a cough it is a violent convulsion, in a 


of this time he walked and galloped apparently | grunt a sudden convulsive, but not necessarily violent 
sound, but trotted always lame and generally dead | effort. 
lame. _ With regard to question (5) relating to pressure on 
—— = | the recurrent nerve, as a cause of roaring, and asking 
‘‘why horses bred in India and South Africa are 
practically free from roaring, though living under 
conditions of work and arterial blood pressure similar 
to those in England?” It is impossible after the 
As no one seems inclined to answer Captain Hayes’ | space I have occupied to attempt to give a tithe of the 
questions, with your permission I will reply to those | reasons why; but I must say first that this question 
which relate to my previdus letter. Passing over (1) | of pressure is essentially a question of fact to be 
and (2), which refer to veterinary practice, in | determined by experimental investigation. If it is 
question (8) Captain Hayes asks—‘‘If grunting be | true then it must fit in with every other fact, if we 
made during expiration what connection can it have | fail to reconcile them it is either because the facts 
with paralysis of the crico-arytenoides portici mus-|are not really facts, or the conditions are not 
cles?”’ I never said a word about the abductors, | identical, or we don’t know enough to see the other 
and any connection with them is indirect. I did not | links of the chain. 
think it necessary to state what is universally ad-' In the history of medicine every step of progress 
mitted, that in roarers all the muscles solely dependent | has been made by shirt-sleeve investigation of what 
on the left recurrent laryngeal nerve are paralysed. | is, and every error has been promoted by armchair 
Of this fact there surely cannot be any doubt. It is speculation as to what ought to be; a truth enshrined 
a point to which my attention has been particularly | in John Hunter’s memorable advice, ‘‘ Do not think, 
directed, as many years ago Dr. Sémon asked me to! try.”.—The reasoning, that a certain thing cannot be 
try and procure him a horse’s larynx in which some true because a result which ought to follow under 
wasting of the abductors was apparent, while the | identical conditions, does not do so, is nearly always 
adductors remained unchanged. Supposing, as I do | fallacious in medical science, which is not like mathe- 
still, that in recurrent paralysis the abductors suffer matics, or even physics, where we can say for certain 
before the adductors, in horses as they do in men, I| | that the conditions are identical. 
thought that in a recent case of roaring the distinction Inthe case given by Captain Hayes, so far from 
would be apparent anatomically. I was at some. being able to say that the conditions are identical, 
pains to find such a larynx and examined a great we can positively affirm that they are the reverse. 
number myself, besides asking several veterinary I might as well ask why should troops suffer from 
friends to help me ; but I have never seen a case yet, | fever at Koomassi and not in Edinburgh, the condi- 
and I shall be much obliged to anyone who will send | tions of work and food being the same ? Why should 
me a specimen. : | respiratory diseases be so prevalent in the cold damp 
Meanwhile, my own experience alone would justify | climate, as compared with a warm dry one? Are 
me in saying that if grunting can be explained, as [| sunlight, temperature, humidity and oxygen such in- 
maintain it can, by paresis of these adductors, that is | significant factors in organic life ? Then turn to size, 
quite enough to account for its being common in| nobody seems to pay any attentiun to the enormous 


“ GRUNTING.”’ 








roarers, without referring to the abductor. mechanical disadvantage of size in relation to muscu- 
Question (4) ‘What is the scientific difference | lar activity and vascular strain, but it is a most im- 
between the groan of pain and grunting?” 1 tried | portant element for calculation. Eastern horses, on 


to explain this in my previous letter. The distinction | the whole, are small and roaring is comparatively 
when both sounds are typical being that a grunt is a | rare among small horses everywhere. Again there 
sudden involuntary spasm of the abdominal (expira- |! is food. Horses need less and consume less nitrogen, 
tory) muscles, the glottis, which is closed, yielding to| as a rule, in India and Africa than with us; and 
the convulsive expiratory effort. A groan is more or! with regard to heredity we know, however roaring 
less voluntary, the expiratory effort is not sudden and | originated, that we have used many roarers as sires, 
convulsive but ‘prolonged, and the glottis is only | and it would be very difficult to state precisely the 
sufficiently closed to produce a deep note. As so! extent to which they have influenced the prevalence 


often happens the distinction, which is obvious in| of the complaint in this country. Has the same 
typical cases, may be lost ina sort of border-land, and I | factor been equally prominent in the East? So far 
think ‘‘ the groan of pain produced by a horse landing | from these conditions having nothing to do with the 
over a fence on a sore foot” is a combination of the | matter, the great influence of climate, diet and arti- 
two sounds and possesses some of the qualities of | ficial living generally, on one of the varieties of 
both. Either we might say that the sudden con- gout in men, characterised by vascular hypertrophy, 
traction of the abdominal muscles gave a grunting | high blood pressure and various local affections, arti- 
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cular and neuritic, strongly supports the view that | ful grunt at the beginning of expiration, the breath 
horses also are subject to a constitutional condition being momentarily held and then quickly expelled ; 


of which a liability to neuritis, high blood pressure, 


and vascular hypertrophy are prominent features: 


and which is influenced or determined by such con- 


| or the noise may be prolonged during the whole expira- 
| tion, more resembling a “moan.”’ But are any of 
us likely to mistake these sounds for that recognised 


ditions as heredity, climate, high feeding and close | as “ grunting” on striking the horse? I think not. 
stable, size, vascular strain and acute zymotic dis- _ Ifa grunt is emitted by a horse from fear of being 


orders such as influenza and strangles. 


R. H. Crarke. 








GRUNTING. 
By G. A. Banuam, F.R.C.V.S. 


This subject is of such great practical importance 
to the veterinarian and his clients that [ think it will 
bear further consideration. It has been pretty fully 
discussed of late at some of the Veterinary Medical 
Societies, still, 1 think a review of that discussion 
will perhaps be instructive in order to try and arrive 
at some general view of the matter—and there is no 
valid reason why we should not—so as to guide us in 
our future actions when examining horses—at least 
to those of us who aim at being correct in our opinions. 
So far as I can judge the differences of our opinions 
on such matters are very telling to the public ++ our 
professional value, therefore, | maintain it behoves 
us all to try and reduce these differences to a mini- 
mum and thereby increase our usefulness to the pub- 
lic and uphold our dignity and honour—qualities | 
am afraid sometimes ignored. 

What is ‘‘ grunting?’’ Dr. Clarke describes it 
as a sound somewhere between a cough and a groan, 


due to the momentary and involuntary yielding of an | 


imperfectly closed glottis to a sudden, but not neces- 
sarily violent, expiratory effort,’’ and I may add with- 
out fear of contradiction, wswally symptomatic of 
laryngeal disease. 

Does it vary in its character? Mr. Butters says it 
may be of any tone between ‘‘a deep and prolonged 
one (which gives rise to the term “‘ bull”’ being ap- 
plied to the animal) and a short, sharp, shallow sound 
called “‘ grunting.”” The former being always signi- 
ficant of ‘‘ roaring,” and the latter usually so—parti- 
ularly if preceded by a short, sharp, shrill, whistling 
sound such as is frequently heard prior to the act of 
neighing in roarers ; ‘‘ whistler,’ is one and the 
same thing, with a difference of degree only. 

How can grunting be produced? By fear, tender 
backs, tightening the girths, threatening with a stick, 
(Butters), or any effort as starting a heavy load, 
delight (Macqueen), landing over a fence (Blenkinsop, 
Hayes), old-standing lung disease (Butters), pleuritic 
adhesions (Butters, Wragg), chest affections (Mac- 
queen), softening of the liver (Wragg), sore legs and 
tender feet (Hayes). Now I think we may with ad- 
vantage expel a great many of these causes from our 
minds; for example, that produced by pain in the 
chest (pleurisy) and limbs, &c., (the latter I don’t 
believe in at all) may easily be distinguished from the 
“grunt ”’ or “ bull” indicative of roaring or whistling. 
Anyone who has seen a horse with pleurisy, or even & 
ow with * pleuro-pneumonia”’ will readily under- 
Stand my meaning. It is either a short, quick pain- 


| struck by a stick, or on landing over a fenve, or being 
pulled up quickly, I think we should without the 

| least hesitation be suspicious that such an animal is a 
‘‘roarer ’’ or ‘* whistler.” 

The pathology of “ grunting” is admittedly un- 
| known at present, but that of * roaring ’’ is, at least 
| quite sufficient for all practical purposes, and if the 
|former is only a symptom of the latter (Clarke, 
| Wragg) it is probably due to the same cause, viz. 
| paralysis of the dilator muscles of the larynx, the re- 
sult of some injury to the inferior laryngeal nerve, 
| possibly as Clarke suggests, by its being compressed 
| between the pulmonary artery and posterior aorta, 
| which pressure may be increased by any weakness in 
the walls of these vessels, as suggested by Dowell. 
| Ought we to classify “ grunting” with “ roaring ” 
jand ‘ whistling’’ in horses as unsoundness? | 
should say nv unless the former is accompanied by 
roaring which can only be known by galloping or other 
/means of making the animal exert itself, because an 

animal may ‘* grunt’”’ and not be a roarer or whistler 
—although I think these cases are rare, at the 
/same time I think most veterinary practitioners will 
‘admit that whatever kind of grunt and whenever emitted 
‘it must be considered suspicious of roaring and ought 
always to be mentioned in our certificate, (Taylor, 
| Butters, Macqueen, Smith, Garry, Glover.) 

To those who consider we ought not to mention 
‘this defect but call grunting horses “ sound ’’—] 
/would ask whether they would give the same; price 
for a horse that “ grunts’’ as they would if it didn’t ? 
or even advise their clients to do so? One gentle- 
'man says ‘‘ grunting is only an effect and not a 
‘cause ;"’ so is roaring, but I presume he considers this 
/an unscundness ? 

1 would not like to decide on the striking test alone 
‘that an animal was unsound in his wind, as Caton, 
Samson, Wragg, and Reekie, and ‘ Experience ”’ 
seem inclined to, unless | had to give an opinion 
without an opportunity of yalloping the animal, in which 
case I think we should be justified in saying so reser- 
vedly, particularly if the tone of the grunt was deep 
and prolonged, “a bull,’’ or even a higher pitch ac- 
companied by a short, sharp, shrill sound. 

I remember getting into terrible hot-water with a 
dealer and livery stable keeper (who, by-the-bye, has 
never forgiven me to this day) for mentioning that a 
four year old hunter | examined of his, “‘ grunted,”’ 
although I could detect no unsoundness in galloping. 
My client, however, bought the horse, and [ had it 
under my observation for several years after, and 
although it never became a ‘ roarer,’’ still he was 
one of the worst “ bulls ’’ when pulled up sharp, or 
landing over a fence, or on being struck, that any- 
body ever heard, but I think most will admit such 
cases are exceptional. This dealer, however, can- 
not to this day say a good word for my opinion, and 


'would not allow one of his horses to be examined 
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by me if he could help it when selling, although if 
he requires an opinion when buying he invariably 
seeks mine. One may take this kind of treatment 
as a compliment but it doesn’t get one a living. 

This subject of grunting was included in the paper 
brought before the National Veterinary Association 
for discussion in 1890, where it will be found that 8 
considered such an animal “‘sound,’’ 3 ‘“ practically 
sound,’’ 2 ‘unsound, but useful for certain pur- 
poses,’ and 3 ‘‘unsound.” And this is the kind of 
thing which goes on with many other diseases by our 
profession. I think it is little short of a disgrace to 
us to be so disunited upon such simple points, and 
the sooner we alter it the better it will be for our 
opinions in the eyes of the public. In fact we ought 
to arrive at some settlement one way or the other and 
why shouldn’t we ? 

Practically I think we are agreed, although we do 
not admit it by our actions in practice, viz., that 
‘‘orunting,” produced by striking a horse with a 
stick, is usually a sign of disease and always ought to 
be mentioned in our certificates, because it makes us 
suspicious of roaring; this symptom alone should 
not constitute unsoundness, except when we have no 
opportunity of further testing the horse for his wind, 
in which case we should be justified in saying such an 
animal was ‘unsound.’ This brings us to some- 
thing definite, viz., (runting in itself is not an un- 
soundness, but should always be mentioned, as frequently 
symptomatic of roariny—or “ unsoundness of wind.” 

Whilst on this subject I should be glad if anybody 
will enlighten me as to how grunting is produced by 
chronic chest affections? Also what “roaring ”’ is 
due to? if not to palsy of the dilator muscles of the 
larynx, or tumours in the trachea? and how can it 
be cured ? When a person says roaring cap be cured 
by medicines does anyone in the profession believe 
it? Does anybody believe a ‘‘ roarer’’ has ever yet 
been cured by any means? Of course I don’t mean 
noises from temporary swellings in the region of the 
larynx which disappear when the cause ceases. 


LONDON. 


RABIES IN 





In 1889 there were 123 dogs killed in London as 
rabid: An order was made for muzzling all dogs, 
and in 1890 the returns fell to 32. In 1891 13 eases 
were reported and in 1892 a further decrease to only | 
3, took place. The order was repealed in November, | 
1892, and the disease began to increase, rising to 8 in 
1893, 12 in 1894, and 46 in 1895. , 

In January, 1896, there was a very marked rise in 
the number of reported cases as shown below— 


Feb. March. 
25 22 


Jan. 
25 


These figures do not show all the evidence of danger. 
The neighbouring counties of Middlesex and Surrey, 
the boroughs of Richmond, Kingston, and Guildford, 
had all shown an increase of rabies in their districts, 
and a number of human beings had been bitten. 
The County Council then issued a muzzling order, 
and the Borough of West Ham has quite recently 








been made by the Board of Agriculture to fall in with 
the precautions taken by all its neighbours. 
The Muzzling Order in London has had the follow- 


ing effect : ay See. A 

















Number of Number of 
‘ dogs claimed} Number of |dogs claimed 
Number of 2+ "police Sta-\dogs taken tolat the Dogs’ 
Week ended. |dogs seized by tions and the! the Dogs’ | Home and 
the Police. | owners cau-| Home. jowners cau- 
tioned. | tioned. 
Feb. 22 3806 | 679 3127 
va 29 2738 | 677 2061 240 
March 7 1514 347 1167 
» 14 1372 | 291 1081 25 
o = 1095 255 840 47 
-_ -_ 1196 | 292 904 42 








Only one case of rabies has been discovered at the: 
dogs’ home, but as the animals are not kept alive 
there very long, this solitary victim only represents: 
the number of cases which have developed. How 
many may have been infected we can only guess. 
That London should have not suffered more than 
Surrey, and that only one case has been seen at the 
dogs’ home, may be taken as evidence that the 
** ownerless cur’’ is not the cause of the spread of di- 
sease. Rabies is, of course, simply a contagious di- 
sease transmitted by a bite. One rabid dog in a dis- 
trict does more harm than any number of “‘ ownerless 
curs.” 





Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 





Tue Examinations IN Scornanp. 


t meetings of the Board of Examiners held on 
March 24th for the written examination, and on and 
between March 27th and April ist for the oral and 
practical examination, the following gentlemen pas- 
sed their final examination and having registered 
were admitted Members of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 


Giascow CoLtEGE. 
Mr. J. McLean, Largs. 
J. Brown, Airdrie 
R. McDonnell, Ballycastle, Antrim 
M. E. White, Glasgow 
J. Watson, sShettlestone 


Dick CoLuEGE. 
. J. Caldwell, Largs 
P. J. Harris, London 
W. H. Nicol, Davidson Mains, 
D. Reid, Auchtermuchty, Fife 
W. T. Casewell, Newport, Salop 
C. J. Clifford, Dundalk 
R. Hendersov, Carlisle 
A.C, Smart, Edinburgh 
J, Walker, Melbourne, Australia 
R. F. Watson, Lanark 


New CoLiece. 
. J. Bibby, Holmrock, Carlisle, Cumberland 
J. B. Cowt, Manchester 
T. Dickinson, Aspatria 
J. Lyons, Benderdev, Antrim 
W. Russell, Cork ; 
W. Rostron, Manchester 
R. J. Munnaise, Killmalloch, Limerick 


Edinburgh 
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The following students passed their Second Ex- 
amination. 
Giascow COLLEGE. 
Mr. W. Burke | Mr. J. W. Conchie 


¢ J. J. Smith R. H. Johnstone 
P. McKinlay J.C. Erskine 


Dick CoLuEGE. 


Mr. J. G. Blackwood Mr. A. McGown 
H. J. Bradbury E. C. Orton 
C. Farrar W. J. Foley 
A. Hodder J. L. Frood 
T. D. Lambert | T. Loughran 
* R. H. Lambert J. O. Brien 
New Couuece. 
Mr. H. Briggs Mr. G. Barras 
H. G. Brittain J.C. Blake 


The following students passed their First Exami- 
nation. 
Giaseow COLLEGE. 


Mr D. Frew | Mr. A. McDowell 
Dick COLLEGE. 
Mr. R. Burt Mr. W. J. Lewis 
A. Lauder * F. Leech 


New CoLuLeGeE. 


Mr, T.C. Howatson | Mr. C. H. Harrison 
A. Scotson T. R. Weedah 
H. Whipp S. Robson 
E. J. Finucane 
Marked thus * passed with second honours. 
~ . + i » first honours. 


R. RutrHerrorp, F.R.C.V.S., 
Secretary to Board of Examiners 





EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


NOTES ON THE INFLUENCE OF HEREDITY 
IN DISEASE. 


By Witxt1am Sepewics, M.R.C.S. 





It seems to have been very generally admitted by those 
who have directed special attention to the subject, that 
much progress has been made of late years in the study 
of the laws on which both hereditary transmission and 
hereditary development depend ; for, on referring to the 
well-known work by the late Mr. Darwin on the Origin 
of Species, which was published in 1859, we find it stated 
that “the laws governing inheritance are quite un- 
known.” Although this statement was to some extent 
qualified by subsequent remarks, yet it was not till after 
an interval of some years, during which our knowledge 
of the subject had been greatly increased by a more com- 
plete investigation of the family history in cases of here- 
dity, that he was enabled to state in his subsequent work 
on the Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestica- 
tion, which appeared in 1868, that finally, “ though much 
remains obscure with respect to inheritance, we may look 
at the following (five) laws as fairly well established.” It 
18 not, however, proposed on the present occasion to do 
more than offer some remarks on the influence cf three 
of these five laws, namely, limitation by age, limitation 
by sex, and atavism—which, as Darwin has very justly re- 


marked, “ depends on transmission and development be- 
ing distinct powers.” 

With respect to the limitation of hereditary disease, 
by age as well as by sex, it may be observed that there 
are not only certain diseases, but also certain classes of 
diseaze, in which the effect produced by such influence 
has been more or less strongly marked. As regards 
more especially the influence of age, it has been noted 
that when cataract or amaurosis occurs as an hereditary 
affection its recurrence if often limited to about one and 
the same period of life. This has been well shown in Dr. 
Tatham Thompson’s case, in which cataract was devel- 
oped for four generations, when the members of the 
family affected were from 3 to 5 years of age ; and in Mr. 
Berry’s case, in which the same disease recurred in suc- 
cessive members of five generations at about the age of 
from 6 to 7 years. There are also many other groups of 
diseases affecting, for example, the nervous system, the 
heart, the lungs, and other structures in which there has 
been often observed a corresponding limitation, either as 
regards the period of life at which the disease is most apt 
to reappear in other members of the family, or the age 
at which it is destined to terminate in death. It is to 
some extent reassuring to find that when this influence 
of age on hereditary disease thus affects not only its 
development, but also its duration, as is not infrequently 
the case, we are to a great extent justified in expressing 
a more hopeful opinion respecting the probable prolonga- 
tion of life than it would otherwise be allowable for us to 
do Some attention has been directed to this subject of 
what may be termed “ outgrowing the disease.” 

There are cases in which patients have outlived an in- 
| herited disease of grave character, after it has been fully 
| developed, as occurred in the following two cases of here- 
| ditary hemorrhage, which may be asefully selected for 

the purpose of illustrating this subject. In the first of 
| these two cases, which occurred iu the practice of Dr. 
| Charles Elam, we are informed that “a gentleman had 
severe hemoptysis at 21, which continued some veers. 
It ceased, and he lived until 70 years of age. His son 
was similarly affected at the same age, and is living still, 
near 70. The family of the latter have each one, as they 
approached that period of life been a‘fected in the same 
way, or one equivalent. These symptoms, which in other 
persons would have borne the very gravest significance, 

were seen by the light of the family history to be only 
| transitory and comparatively unimportant phenomena, 

| and were as such explained to the parents, to their great 

consolation.” {n the second case, which occurred iu the 

| practice of the late Dr. Babington, epistaxis was observed 

to be hereditary for five geverations, and it invariably 

‘occurred at an early age in such members of the family 
| as suffered from it, of whom the majority were females ; 
| and it was noted that all of those females who were liable 
|from avery early period to this affection ceased to suffer 
| from it as soon as they had borve children. 
| There has been, especially of late years, much atten- 
‘tion directed to the greatly increased influence of ata- 
| vism, which was the subject of my paper at the Worces- 
‘ter meeting of the British Medical Association in 
| August, 1882; and it was moreover in connection with 
| this influence that the late Mr. Darwin remarked “ that 
| a being should be born resembling in certain characters 
| an ancestor removed by two, or three, and in some cases 
‘by hundreds or even thousands of generations, is 
assuredly a wonderful fact. In these cases the child is 
| commonly said to inherit such characters directly from 
| its grandparent, or more remote ancestor. 

The extent of this influence has been well illustrated 

in a case recorded by Dr. Allan Jamieson in @ paper ou 
Cleft Palate and Incisor Teeth, as “an instance of here- 
'dity,”’ which was read before the Medico-Chirurgical 








| Society of Edinburgh on April 7th, 1880. In this paper 
| Dr. Jamieson states that “ among the children and grand- 
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children of four brothers cleft palate occurs in two, while 
others present peculiar anomalies in their permanent 
upper incisor teeth.” In the son (K. M.) of the first 
brother there was harelip of the right side and fissure of 
the hard palate extending through the uvula and soft 
palate, aud no trace of a right lateral incisor tooth. In 
the son (D.-M.) of a second brother there was simply an 
oval aperture in the velum palati. In the son (C. M.) of 
a third, as well as the son (R. M.) of a fourth brother, 
the effect was limited to congenital absence of both 
lateral incisor teeth ; and there was the same defect in a 
grandson (D. M.) of the last mentioned brother. As not 
infrequently happens, there was in this, as in some other 
hereditary cases, a progressive diminution in the amount 
of congenital deformity. But what is in some respects 
still more important, there was evidence to show that the 
morbid inheritance had probably been transmitted, in a 
more or less latent condition, from an exceptionally 
remote source. For it was ascertained in the case recorded 
by Dr. Jamieson that there was an entry in the parish 
register, September 16th, 1699, respecting the baptism of 
an infant child of T. M., alias “ Gresech,”’ which is the 
Gaelic expression, or nickuame, for a person suffering 
from harelip ; and that this-child had belonged to the 
same clan, and had the same name as the ancestors in the 
above group in Dr. Jamieson’s case. 

The great divergence of opinion which has prevailed 
respecting the tendency of certain hereditary diseases to 
increase or diminish in succeeding generations may to 
some extent be due to the fact that atavism occasionally 
varies in the exteut of its influence, asis very remarkably 
shown in many cases of hemophilia, or culour blind- 
ness. 

Among cases which might be cited are those in which 
more especially both hemophilia and colour blindness 
have been traced back to a remote source. This has 
been well illustrated in some carefully observed cases on 
record, in which there has been prolonged, but latent, 
transmission of the disease through the female line for 
many successive generations. In like manner there are 
other diseases of less frequent occurrence in which the 
extended influence of atavism has also been well dis- 
played; as, for example, in polydipsia or diuresis, in 
ichthyosis with sume other affections of the skin, and 
also in many forms of disease in which more especially 
the nervous system has been involved; whilst there are 
many cases of congenital deformities, affecting chiefly 
the fingers and toes, iv which there has been latent 
transmission of the defect through many successive 
generations. 

It is not infrequent owing, moreover, to this extended 
influence of atavism that many cases of diseases and de- 
fects, which are habitually liable to occur in certain 
families, have been observed to be limited to some two, 
three, or more members of the same generation, and 
sometimes also of the same sex, without its being possi- 
ble to trace them to the ancestor by whom they have 
been introduced. As I have already had occasion to 
show in some of my previous writings on heredity, there 
can be little, if any, doubt that such is the real explana- 


tion of many of those cases in which, for example, not | 
only brothers, but also male cousins belonging to the | 


same level of descent, suffer from the same morbid 
peculiarity or disease. But in addition to such cases 
there are many others in which the transmission has been 
distinctly associated with not only remote, but also with 
indirect atavism. In cases, for example, of pseudo- 


hypertrophic muscular paralysis, with other and closely 
allied diseases, which occur for the most part in early 
life, and which may consequently be grouped together as 
diseases of development, it is not unusual to find that 
the female conductors of the disease have had collateral 
relations, usually of the male sex, who have died from it 
at a comparatively early age, like some of their own 


male offspring. Dr. Russell, of Birmingham, has record- 
ed a case in which two sons, in afamily composed of four 
sons and five daughters, were thus affected. The 
mother and the maternal grandmother were both healthy, 
but two brothers of the mother, and one brother of the 
maternal grandmother, suffered from the disease. 

In such cases as those in which diseases and defects 
are subject to the usual influence of atavism, and trans- 
mission is in consequence restricted to alternate genera- 
tions of females, and development to alternate genera- 
tions of males, it may readily be perceived that its sup- 
pression on one or two occasions, in the usual line of 
descent, would lead to great difficulty in tracing the de- 
fect to its more or less remote origin. In such a case, 
for example, as that of colour blindness, which was lately 
cited by Sir William Turner, in his Newcastle address on 
Anthropology, it would have been very difficult to have 
traced this peculiarity to this source if any such exten- 
sive suppression had occurred. For whilst the develop- 
ment of the colour blindness in this case was strictly 
limited to the males in the first, third, fifth, and seventh 
generations, its transmission was, with equal strictness, 
limited to the females in the second, fourth, and sixth 
geverations. Seven females in this sixth generation be- 
came mothers, and by them the morbid inheritance was 
conveyed to eight out of their nine sons; whilst their 
nine daughters, in common with the females of all the 
preceding generations referred to in thisfamily, remained 
free from it. But in addition to the many illustrations 
which have been published of hereditary cases of disease, 
which have been to a greater or less extent subject to the 
usual influence of atavism, there are some in which this 
influence has been occasionally associated with trans- 
mission through the male instead of through the female 
line of descent ; and it has sometimes happened, even in 
those cases which are habitually subject t» the influence 
of atavism, that this has been altogether superseded by 
direct transmission and direct development of the disease, 
with decided limitation by sex. There are, moveover, 
some carefully recorded cases in which diseases and de- 
fects of a strictly male character, and which consequently 
the male sex could alone develop, have been transmitted, 
in the latent condition, through the female line of de- 
scent, to male offspring, in whom they have re- 
appeared. 

Corresponding observations have been made with 
reference to many other diseases and defects, as was well 
shown in some cases recorded by Mr. Christoper Heath, 
Mr. Lingard, Mr. Darwin, and also by other well-known 
observers. Sir William Broadbent has remarked in the 
| Harveian Lectures on Prognosis in Heart Disease that 
'* in po class of cases is it more necessary to inquire into 
|the family history thau in diseases of the heart,’’ and 
| only,a few years have passed since special attention was 
directed to a remarkable instance of this family predis- 
| position in the direct male line which was presented by 
| the well-known Arnold family; for “the father of Dr. 
| Arnold, of Rugby, Dr. Arnold himself, and pow two of 
his sons have all succumbed to chronic heart 
disease.” 

As regards the second group of cases, which are of a 
still more exceptional character, it may be observed that 
structural peculiarities and diseases of distinctively male 
orgavs, and which consequently females would be alto- 
gether unable to develop, have been transmitted by them 
in the latent condition to some of their male offspring, 
in whom they have reappeared. It has, for example, 
been observed that hydrocele, phimosis, hypospadias, and 
other morbid affections of distinctively male structures, 
can be transmitted through the female line of descent to 
male offspring, through the influence either of direct oF 
indirect atavism. Sir Henry Holland has, for example, 








recorded a case of hydrocele which came under his ow? 
observation, and in which the males of three out of four 
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- the father. The three brothers in this case had two sis- 
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generations in one family were affected ; the omission | found for the defender, and based his decision on section 
depending on a female being the third in the series, and 14, sub-section 1, of the Sale of Goods Act. The sub-sec- 
in whose son the complaint reappeared. In like mauner | tion in question is in the following terms :— 
phimosis has been not infrequently transmitted by 
women to some of their male offspring, as occurred in a 
case recorded by Dr. J. W. Ogle, in which operations for 
its relief had been performed on a father and his son, 
and on the son of a second and also of a third brother of 


When the buyer expressly, or by implication, makes 
known to the seller the particular purpose for which 
the goods are required, so as to show that the buyer 
relies on the seller’s skill or judgment, and the goods 
ure ofa description which it isin the course of the 
seller’s business to supply (whether he is a manufac- 
turer ov not), there is an implied condition that the 
goods shall be reasonably fit for such purpose, «c. 


ters, one of whom transmitted it to two sons, and the | 
other sister to one son. And Mr. Prescott Hewett has 


mentioned that he has often had occasion to operate for 
this malformation (phimosis) in a family in which it 
“ existed in the father and several of his sons and their 
children, as also in several sons of some of the married 
sisters ;’’ but he has added that “ the defect was worse in 
the sons of the brothers than of the daughters.’’ 

A remarkable illustration of the transmission of de- 
fect, through the female line of descent, has been obser- 
vedand recorded by Mr. Lingard, in which a hypospa- 
dian, whose father and paternal grandfather were similarly 


It may very fairly be doubted whether Sheriff Hall’s in- 
terpretation of this sub-section be a correct one. Apart 
from the objection that might be raised in regard to the 
words “ so as to show that the buyer relies on the seller’s 
skill or judgment,” there is a grave difficulty in regard 
to the words “ reasonably fit for such purpose.” Thus, 
a carcase may be “reasonably fit” for human food, al- 
though it may be condemned by an unqualified meat 
inspector, for, according to the report of the Royal Com- 
mission vn Tuberculosis, a great deal of the meat that is 





malformed, married and had three hypospadiac sons, | presently condemned for tuberculosis might be eaten 
from whom descended, in the direct male line, seven | with perfect safety to the consumer. Besides, it is 
hypospadiac grandsons and two hypospadiac great grand- | notorious that a carcase which would be condemned in 
sons, and one great-grandson not malformed. The widow | Edinburgh, Glasgow, or Dundee would pass the meat in- 
of the man from whom these three generations of hypos- | spectors in most of the great cities in England. Proba- 
padians were descended married again, after an interval | bly it will not be long before Sheriff Hall’s interpreta - 
of eighteen months ; and in this instance the second hus- | tion of the law on this point is fully tested, and, if his 
band was not only free from the defect, but there was no | decision be upheld, this new reading of the statute will 
history of it in his family. By this second marriage she have important and far-reaching results.—North British 

had four hypospadiac sons and four hypospadiac grand- | Agricultwrist. 

sons ; whilst there were seven grandsons and three great- 

grandsons who were not malformed. Mr. Lingard in- 

forms us that “it has been impossible to trace the his- 

tory through the females of these six geverations ; but,”’ | 
he adds, it may fairly be presumed that one or more of ‘ . 
them transmitted the hereditary peculiarity to some of | The subject of licensing horses for soundness is a very 
their male offspring.”” The case, however, is chiefly in- | interesting cne to a horse-breeder. In theory it is 
teresting asan illustration of the curious and important | beautiful, but I fear that in practice it would be a fail- 
influence of a previous marriage on the succeeding off- ure. For one thing, there is great difficulty in distin- 
spring, through the agency of what has been termed “ in- | guishing between accidental injury and the consequence 
direct atavism,’’ and to which special attention was _ of disease and weakness, and a most promising sire may 
directed in one of my previous papers on heredity in | be disqualified that would be of immense service in the 
July, 1863. It may, moreover, help to overcome some stud. I can give an instance in my own experience. A 
of the objections which have been urged against the colt of mine, two years old, was playing in a field, when 
influence of a previous marriage on the subsequent off- | he slipped up and had a most violent fall, and remained 
spring by a second, or even by a third husband ; for with for some minutes as if dead. I was present and saw the 


LICENSING HORSES FOR SOUNDNESS. 





reference tu this subject it has lately been suggested by 
Dr. Douglas Lithgow that “ although facts are forthcom- 
ing as to such an influence affecting the lower and even 
the higher animals, yet so far as man is concerned the 
instances cf this are very few, if they occur at all” 

From these and from other cases which have been or | 
which may be cited, it is evident that although there is a | 
very great and sometimes even a preponderating influence | 
of the male sex on development, yet as regards health as 
well as disease, transmission is more commonly and more 
readily effected through the female rather than the male 
line of descent.— Brit. Med. Jrul. | 


_—_— 








THE LAW IN REGARD TO TUBERCULOUS 
ANIMALS. 





_ In our last issue we reported a notable decision given 
in the Kilmarnock Small Debt Court by Sheriff Hall in 
regard to a tuberculous animal. The pursuer claimed 
£12 as the price of a fat cow sold to defender, but defen- 
der resisted payment, on the ground that the carcase of 
the animal had been condemned for tuberculosis, aud, as 
the animal had been bought for butchering purposes, 
there was, according to the Sale of Goods Act, 1895, an 
implied warrauty that the animal was fit for the purpose 
for which it had admittedly been bought. Sheriff Hall 


accident. A few days later an enlargement, evidently 
from the spraiu, showed itself on the pastern near the 
coronet. I would vot allow him to be fired, but by care 
and blistering the growth was very greatly reduced. He 
was broken to saddle, and at three years old was ridden 
to hounds, aud frequently since. He carried 13st. with 
the greatest ease, and has never been lamy in that foot 
in his life. And yet constantly veterinary surgeons have 
rejected him for ringbone, though the most eminent 
members of the profession have passed him, believing, 
what is the fact, that it is an accidental injury. He has 
been freely used at the stud, and the only one of his 
stock with a defect in its feet was the daughter of a mare 
whose own sister foaled a colt with such bad ringbone in 
all four feet that it had to be destroyed. Last year I got 
together all of my horse’s stock I could assemble of every 
age, and they were passed absolutely sound in every re- 
spect by the most eminent veterinarians. The horse is 
the best I have, and has been valued at £500. He is 
ridden and driven, and is never amiss on that foot. I 

have known other such cases, and until the veterinary 

profession is infallible, very great injustice will be done. 

Then what about hereditary disease that skips a genera- 

tion and reappears in the third! | know a horse who 

had perfect hccks himself, but nearly all his stock were 

curby, and difficult to train on that account. Further, 
if the horses are to be severely licensed, the brood mares 
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should be so also. Unsoundness is quite as frequent and 
quite as easily transmitted in the female line. In fact, 
frequently a mare is bred from becayse she is unsound 
and unfit for work. If it is to be penal for the owner of 
an unsound horse to use him for the stud, it should be 
equally penal for the owner of an unsound mare to give 
her the chance of propagating her infirmity. A neigh- 
bour of mine bought a mare cheap that was a roarer and 
spavined, on purpose to breed from her. Happily the 
foal died. The British farmer is not such a fool as to re 
quire protective legislation of the kind. He generally 
knows all the ins and outs of all the horses in his neigh- 
bourhood, and can very well take care of himself. 
A Stup OwNER. 

Live Stock Journal. 








SUSPECTED SWINE FEVER AT SANDWICH. 
A MaRKET ScENE. 





An unprecedented scene took place in Sandwich Mar. 

ket on Monday. The number of pigs brought in for sale 
was very Jarge—between six and seven hundred—but 
before 11 o’clock a good number had been sold and re- 
moved. About that time a man named W. Harnden, of 
Blean, near Canterbury, brought into the market five 
small pigs. Before they were taken from the cart they 
were seen by Mr. Hogben, the Market Inspector, who 
suspected from their appearance that they were suffering 
from swine fever. Hereported the matter to the police, 
who immediately laid an embargo upon all the pigs then 
in the market and telegraphed to the Board of Agricul- 
ture for instructions. The extraordinary part of the 
matter was that although the first telegram was dis. 
patched about noon and others subsequently, no reply, 
not even ap acknowledgment, was obtained until nearly 
eight o’clock in the evening. There were about 470 pigs 
at that time in the market, and as the afternoon and 
evening wore on they expressed their dissatisfaction at 
the situation by a well-sustained chorus of grunts and 
other noises. Their owners, who were waiting in momen- 
tary expectation of some decision being come to as tu 
what was to be dove with the animals, became loud in 
their denunciations of everybody whom they thought 
was responsible for the inconvenience they suffered. As 
it was becoming dark it was evident that the pigs could 
not be removed that day, and preparations were made 
for them to pass the night. They were all given a good 
meal, and a liberal quantity of straw was put in the pens 
and carts, after which the poor animals became quiet. 
Two men were in attendance all night, and the police 
also had a man on duty to see that none were removed. 
About 8 p.m. a communication was received from the 
Board of Agriculture to say that the suspected pigs were 
to be detained and the remainder dealt with under sec- 
tion 16 of the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act. In 
accordance with these instructions the five pigs were re- 
moved to the Corporation yard in Harnet Street, and 
licenses were granted to the owners of the remainder 
enabling them to remove the animals to their homes. 
This is the first case of swine fever which has occurred 
in Sandwich Market, a circumstance owing in a great 
degree to the excellence of the supervision and the 
thorough way in which the disinfection of everything is 
carried out after each market day. Much astonishment 
is expressed at the delay in obtaining any directions from 
the Board of Agriculture, in consequence of which nearly 
dive handred healthy animals were kept exposed to the 
danger of infection and their owners subjected to great 
inconvenience and loss.— Kentish Express, 








THE IMPROVEMENT OF SLAUGHTER HOUSES 


Mr. Bemrose, M.P., presided yesterday at a meeting at 
the Church House, Westminster. under the auspices of 
the Church Society for the Promotion of Kindness to 
Animals and the Church Sanitary Association, to con- 
sider the question of slaughter houses. Mr. D. Taller- 
man, founder of the Agricultural Organizing Agency, 
read a paper entitled “ From Farm to Kitchen through 
the Church,” the title of which, he said, quaintly but 
accurately indicated a means by which farmers might be 
led to realize the position occupied by them. It was for 
the clergy, who had unique ivfluence and authority in 
every parish in the land, to point out to farmers the 
duty they owe, first to their live stock, and then to the 
public who expect wholesome meat at their hands. 
Farmers must combine with a view to killing their own 
stock near at hand, and thus avoid the shrinkage in 
weight and depreciation in quality which arose from 
carrying cattle long distances by train and then driving 
them through the streets to be slaughtered. Instead of 
taking the animals to the slaughter-house the slanghter- 
house must be brought to the animals, The Agricultural 
Organizing Agency was ready to inaugurate this move- 
ment in any part of the kingdom. Already it had 
succeeded in the eastern counties, where its work was an 
object lesson worthy of imitation. An earnest appeal 
was made to the clergy to aid in this effort for the 
common good. Canon Reith proposed a resolution to 
the effect that there was scope for much improvement 
in the laws and customs of this countiy in respect to 
the conveyance and slaughter of animals. Prebendary 
Harry Jones seconded the motion, which was carried. 
Dr. Foster Palmer moved that her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should be asked to make such inquiries as they 
might deem proper to ascertain how far the health of 
animals was aftected by the sanitary condition of store 
houses and farm buildings, and what were the best and 
least painful modes of slaughter, the most efficient 
systems of inspection both of the animal and of the meat, 
and the best sanitary modes of conveying and storing 
meat. Dr. Cust seconded the motion, which was 
adopted ; and, on the proposal of Commander Dawson, 
geveral approval was given to a memorial to the Govern- 
ment asking for improved legislation respecting slaughter- 
houses. 





Small-Pox and Vaccination at Gloucester. 
After a persistent neglect to perform their statutory 
duty under the Vaccination Acts, the Guardians of the 
Gloucester Union now find themselves confronted with 
one of the most appaling outbreaks of small-pox -which 
has fora long series of years visited any provincial 
town in England. Up to the present time there have 
been 118 deaths, which will show the terrible nature 
of the disease, and this is not all, because it is so viru- 
lent that it has attacked many in the eyes, leaving the 
young, particularly, blind for life. It may be stated that 
the Town Council of Gloucester from the first did their 
utmost—by isolating the sick in hospital, by disinfecting 
houses, burning clothes and bedding, and placing rela- 
tives of sick in practical quarantine—to stay the out 
break. Finding the outbreak gaining, they built extra 
hospitals and have now hospitals for 120 patients ; but 
the disease continued to spread with such virulence It 
was quite beyond their power to cope with it. The cha- 


racter of the disease may be judged from the fact that 
out of 90 deaths that have occurred in hospital up 
March 27th, 74 are among unvaccinated persons. 
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The Import of Canadian Cattle. 


The Montreal Board of Trade have addressed a 
petition to the Queen in Council, praying for the abro- 
gation of the orders closing the United Kingdom to the 
entry of cattle from the Dominion of Canada excepting 
under condition of immediate slaughter at the ports of 
entry. The petitioners state that they are assured that 


’ there is not, nor has there been, any contagious pleuro- 


pneumonia in the territories of the Dominion, save only 
on one occasion in cattle at the port of Quebec, the said 
cattle haviug been shipped from the United Kingdom 
and slaughtered at the port of entry in quarantine. In 
the opinion of the petitioners, it has been clzarly shown 
that the adverse diagnosis of the veterinary officials of 
the Imperial Board of Agriculture was not conclusively 
established, and that the evidence of those officials 
should not outweigh that offered by the Dominion on 
the same matters, given as it was by experts of acknow- 
ledged eminence, English, French, and American.—The 
Times. 


Professor McCall’s Clydesdale Sale. 


A sale of a valuable portion of pedigree Clydesdale 
brood mares, colts, and fillies, also three hackueys, the 
property of Professor McCall, Blairtummock, will be ex- 
posed to public anction on Tuesday, 21st April, 1896, 
(the day before the Glasgow show), by Macdonald, 
Fraser, & Co. Ltd., Auctioneers, Perth. Sale tu com- 
mence at 2.30 p.m. promptly. 





Hereditary Polydactylism. 
To the Editors of Tue Lancer. 





Mr. Hanly: You never had a Good Friday or a good 
Monday. 

Mr. Walton: No but he has had many a good Satur- 
day, (Laughter.) 

Mr. Hanley: After these donkeys have spokea— 
(“ Order, order.’’) 

The Chairman : I will have that withdrawn. 

Mr. Hanley: I’ll withdraw, and say long-eared bipeds. 
(Laughter). Mr. Hanley continued his speech. 

Mr. Walton rose and asked the chairman how long 
this man was to be allowed to continue his abuse. 

Mr Hanley : As long as I please. 

Mr. Walton: But he called us cads 

The Chairman: No; he was talking about cabs. 
(Laughter). 

Mr. Walton apologised, and Mr. Hanly proceeded to 
say that it was a monstrous job from top to bottom, a 
job in the middle, and a job at both ends, (Laughter). 

The discussion was continued until a late hour, and 
in the end the object of the meeting was declared to be 
frustrated. 


THE CIVIL V.D. IN INDIA. 





| It has been ruled that officers of the department in 
| India should wear a blue tab on the collar of the kharki 
| coat. “ Judging from the number of resignations among 
| the officers of the Civil Veterinary Department,” says 
| the Pioneer of Allahabad, “ The terms offered by the 
|Governmevt of India for continuous service in the 
| country do not seem acceptable to the officers of the 
| Army Veterinary department. The question of pay and 
| pensions may consequently have to be reconsidered.” 


Stks,--I believe the following may be interesting to | We entirely endorse the views of our contemporary, 
some of your readers. | The present rate of pevsions for all classes of veterinany 
In February of 1895 I delivered a young woman of a officers require readjustment. They were fixed upon 
healthy, well-developed male child, having six digits on | many years ago when the veterinary profession was not 
each hand, the extra members being attached to the ulnar | #8 much looked up to as it is now, and are quite inade- 
side by a fleshy pedicle. My patient’s mother informed | 4%4te. 
me that this peculiarity has occurred in her family for | ——— 
eight successive generations. In the seventh generation, | 
although none of her own offspring were thus marked, | 
the peculiarity affected her sister’s child. In the eighth | 
(present) generation, of several children born, are all 
— except the infant at whose birth [ attended.—l | DIRECTION OF NAIL-HOLES IN SHOES. 
ni, Sirs, yours truly, e 
Cuas. E. Wuitcuer, L.R.C.P. Edin, &e. (SiR, ; 
Hove, Sussex, March 8th, 1896. Being interested in the two photographs in your last 
semaine ' issue, of horse shoes containing nails clinched and other 
| wise, perhaps yuu will a me rawr a few remarks 
i j 'on the subject. Having had considerable experience in 
Concerning a Veterinary Appointment. | the line al joining the profession, in sume of the 
On Thursday night, April 2nd, there was a heated be- | best shoeing forges in the West of Scotland, and was with 
bate in the Clerkenwell Vestry on a motion to rescind a | the late Mr. Cockburn, of Glasgow, as an improver in 
resolution of a previous meeting, appointing the veterin- | horse shoeing for some time. 1 may say that I am at 
ary surgeon “ during the pleasure of the vestry,’’ instead | one with Mr. Thompson in his astonishment at the teach- 
of * annually,’ as before. |ing of the various writers in practical horse shoeing. 
Mr. Walton said it was disgraceful to call a meeting on | While in College I touk a first prize which consisted of a 
the eve of Good Friday and thus prevent members get: | practical treatise in horse shoeing, by one of the writers 
ting out of town. He moved the immediate adjournment | quoted by Mr. Thompson, therefore [ very naturally 
of the board, | took a deep interest in wading through this work from 
Mr. Hanly dared the members to vote for this “ dicta- | time to time, the result of which was that I found it of 
tor.” He went ov to allege that this was a job got up little value to a practical man, and the point raised - 
by certain members who had been putting their legs Mr. Thompson is proof of the opinion I formed. I — 
under the veteriuary’s mahogany. | believe the question brought forward by him is one of the 
A dozen men: bers protested against this insinuation. most important in successful horse shoeing, both as > 
Mr. Hanly said this coterie of five or six gentlemen— | gards good workmanship, safety In driving, getting the 
Mr. Walton: What did he say—poultry ! | vails well up, shoe retaining 1ts position, and preventing 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Hanly: You don’t understand. It is no use throw- | the clenches from rising. Any ordinary workman may 
ing pearls ~ A swine. amine.) | make a good looking shoe, but it is a different thing to 


i i d it is 
Mr. T -§ : : h- | have the same shoe rightly punched or pierced, an 
r. a en ne Cane | a very easy matter to drive a shoe safely when properly 


ter.) 


—— 
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punched, but when this is not so it is impossible for the 
best doorman in the world to obviate pricking horses 
from time to time. I have often known doormen refuse 
to drive a shoe that was not properly punched and fitted. 
I well remember the late Mr. Cockburn ordering one of 
his best doormen in his large forge to make out a list of 
the number of horses he had pricked within the last 
mouth, but on investigation it was found that the maker 
end fitter was at fault, and the fault lay in the very point 
raised by Mr. Thompson ; this proves what I have long 
believed from experience, that the great cause of so many 
horses being pricked restsin the punching and fitting of 
the shoe, and not with the doorman. [ do not say that 
good punching, fitting, and careful driving will prevent 
pricking at all times, inasmuch as we meet with feet to 
all appearance good and sound, and would baffle the best 
anatomist, and we must remember all horses do not 
flinch when a nail takes a wrong course. This I have 
met with often. The doorman depends greatly on the 
sound produced by the hammer striking the nail, but even 
in this the best ear can often be deceived. 

Referring to the works I have seen on horse shoeing, 
they have been chiefly written by veterinary surgeons in 
the Army and are vf no practical use for every day tear and 
wear, they may be serviceable for cavalry or artillery 
purposes, but for general purposes, and especially the 
most useful animal we have got, the draught horse, they 
are misleading to a degree. Well, sir, how should the 
nail holes be punched? That depends entirely on the 
formation of the foot, there is no fixed and definite rule. 
But there is a general rule, which must be borne in mind 
in order to ensure successful shoeing, viz., that the 
direction of the punch should be as near as possible in 
accordance with the angle or obliqueness of the hoof. 
Suppose the foot is bare, the maker of the shoe exam- 
ines the thickness of the wall and the oblique appear- 
ance of the hoof, if he fullers his shoes he does so in 
accordance with the thickness of the wall, which will be 
a little coarser at the toe than at the quarters, in punch- 
ing, beginning at the tve, it ought to be done in the 
same oblique direction as the hoof, gradually becoming 
less oblique on approaching the quarters, so that the 
querters or last vail is slightly off the vertical, obliquely 
inward, in other words the holes should be punched in 
the direction the nails have to take, which is in direct 
accordance with the obliqueness of the external wall. A 
driven nail should be perfectly straight in the hoof 
which gives it a better hold and thereby protects the 
hoof, prevents loose shoes, and the clenches from rising. 
When this is carried out both a smaller nail and less 
clenches will suffice. Therecan be no two opinions that 
improperly punched and fitted shoes require larger nails, 
clenches like boat hooks to keep them on, which mean 
ruin to the feet. Lf we look ata vertically punched shoe, 
and an oblique foot, what do we find? Why sir, when 
the nail is driven home the neck of it must necessarily 
be bent and strained, the result of which is they are often 
broken at the neck, consequently loose shoes, and not 
unfrequently they are lost. { may say where ‘fullering 
shoes is not the rule, they should be punched on the same 
lines as I have described ; and that hind shoes require 
less oblique direction than fore ones is obvious. Any 
deviation from this is only necessary in malformed 
feet. 

That this question should be raised at the end of the 
19th century is only evidence of lack of experience, or 
want of ordinary observation. Should we only take to 
driving a few shoes Nature would teach us to be all in 
the same mind, but this is one of those operations 
which is generally beneath the veterinary surgeon, yet 
he will rush to give his opinion and land a poor man 
into heavy costs, who, in all probability, could teach those 
who give evidence against him. Shoes punched verti- 





cally may be practical in racing plates, and not always 
then, when the feet are thin, and very oblique. 

Punching in a coarse and outward direction does not 
ensure safe driving unjess the nail holes are large enough 
to take a 2 bolt, when such is the case it matters little 
in what direction they are punched, but good workman- 
ship is shown by the holes fitting the nails. I have 
referred to driving the nails well up and taking a good 
high hold. Some of the writers quoted do not advocate 
this. Anybody can drive a shoe punched coarsely and 
in an outward direction in order to get a short and solid 
hold, but it requires considerably more skill to obtain 
a long and solid hold. Such a system of nailing as the 
former, especially with heavy horses, or horses for general 
purposes in our large towns, would result in an absolute 
failure in a few shoeings, and with farmers on heavy 
land it would also prove a failure, the clenches will rise 
in a week or so, which is a sign of bad workmanship 
somewhere, and is also evidence that the shoe has more 
or less moved from its original position. 

Edinburgh was noted for horse-shoeing about 90 years 
ago. I have just turned upa number of model shoes made 
about that period in the late Mr. Gray’s veterinary es- 
tablishment, vf Rose Street in that town. They consist of 
seated, hunting, bar, and jointed shoes, also a racing 
plate; aud on examination I fiud every one of them is 
punched as I have endeavoured to describe, nut one hole 
entirely vertical. I have also before me a concave shoe, 
made at that period and place, after the French style 
punched on the same lines. Mr. Thompson has taken 
the most practical method of proving his opinion, viz. 
going from one forge to another, the result of which he 
gave in your last issue. Our profession has not yet com- 
pleted its education in the forge, as a properly punched 
shoe and the sound mentioned, are the only safe guides 
to the doorman. 

Thanking you in anticipation, I am, dear sir, yours, etc. 

PaRLANE M. WALKER. 





VETERINARY OPINIONS. 
Sir, 
Early in the month of February this year I examined 
for agentleman farmer, recently gone to reside South, 
a thorough bred stallion, certified eight years old, and in 
my opinion sound. 

In the middle of March the horse was taken to a show, 
the Judges giving him first prize. The V.S. on duty 
holding the Fellowship degree—threw him out as un- 
sound tor curbs and spavins. A second opinion— 
from a Fellow—was obtained, and certified ditto. I was 
approached in anything but comforting language, I knew 
the hocks would stand the spavin test but felt a little 
uneasy for fear he wight have put out curbs since my 
examination. A Professor, M.R.C.V.S., was consulted, 
who certified the horse to be sound. Had the “ sound- 
ness”? been left to the two Fellows the result would 
have been most disastrous. 

It is happy to reflect that we have at least one Member 
whose upinion is universally respected in horse examina- 
tions.—Yours, etc., 

R. C. Epwarps, 
Chester. 
|We hope there is more than one.—Eb.} 
Communications, Books, AND Papers RECEIVED :—Messrs- 
G. Upton, C. J. Reakes, W. R. Emery, J. Pollock (encl.) 
F. A. Johnston,(encl.) Lincolnshire Echo. 
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